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Mount Print 


@.To mount a print on an unsympathetic 
background is much as though one planted 
a seed in barren soil. Any print which is 
worth mounting is worth mounting well, 
and a little thought should always be taken 
to discover the most perfect harmony pos- 
sible between the print and the mount; 
hence the collection of varied tints, ranging 
from the soft, delicate effects in Taffeta 
to the strong, virulent tones, oriental in 
their effect, of the Sultan, manufactured 
by Niagara Paper Mills, which (as Jasper 
says, ‘‘All the world knows’’) lies over 
against the Eighteen Mile Creck in the 
lower town of Lockport, New York. 5» 


@A sample book, showing sixty unusual 
color effects, to be had for the asking. 
Write to them and they will refer you to 
your most convenient distributing point. — 
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VoLtume XI 


AUGUST, 1903 NUMBER 2 


“ Sad tnould the salt wales he, 

And cold the singing sra, 

And dark the oulfs that erho to the 
lyre, 

Jf things were what they seem, 

Hf life had no fair dream, 

No miraue made to tip the dull 
sea-line ith fire.” 


EVENTIDE 
BY H A LATIMER 


— Edmund Gasser. 


The Charm of Marine Photography 


DAY 


HAT grander or more varying subject 
than Old Ocean could be given the 
artist for picturing? The waves, as 

they dash against the rock-bound shore; the 
peaceful bay, lighted by the rays of the set. 
ting sun; the majestic rolling surf, as it pours 
on the sandy beach; the mighty waves, lashed 
by the fury of the storm; the mirror-like 
surface of the sea, reflecting the vessels, mast 
and rigging; the water, rolling in a mass of 
white foam from the prow of a great battle-ship, 
or rippling at the stern of a graceful yacht ; 
craft, on a summer ocean, or covered with the 
ice of a winter sea,—all, all make pictures of 
such charm and variety that the eye never tires 
of this mighty subject. 

It is seldom that an artist attempts to picture 
all the varying moods of the ocean. The man 
who successfully photographs the water as it 
dashes against the rocks or laps the sand-strewn 
shore, seldom cares to picture the yachts as they 
drift over an almost breezeless sea, or dash over 
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and through the waves, guided by the enthusi- 
astic yachtsman. The photographer who makes 
exquisite pictures of the evening, sunlit sea, 
does not often attempt to photograph the ocean 
liner, or the great fighting ships, as they plough 
through the same water that helps to make his 
peaceful composition. And so each artist 
studies the subject from his own standpoint, 
making with his camera pictures of the restless 
ocean as he sees it. In fact, on no other subject 
is the individuality of the artist so strongly 
impressed as on the varying pictures made of 
the ocean. 

All forms of marine photography are fasci- 
nating ; but to the average carrier of the camera 
one of the most alluring is the photographing of 
yachts under sail. There are many difficulties 
in the way, but one good negative often amply 
repays for all the delays, disappointments, and 
failures. One cannot expect to make pictures 
which equal some of the magnificent studies 
often exhibited; these are but the record of 
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Sad the salt be, 

And cold the singing sea, 

And dark the gulfs that echo to the 
seben-stringed Lyre, 

Hf things tuere they seem, 

Hf life had no fair dream, 

No mirage made to tip the dull 
sea-line tuith fire.” 


—€Edmund Gossr. 


The Charm of Marine Photography 


DAY 


HAT grander or more varying subject 
than Old Ocean could be given the 
artist for picturing? The waves, as 

they dash against the rock-bound shore; the 
peaceful bay, lighted by the rays of the set- 
ting sun; the majestic rolling surf, as it pours 
on the sandy beach; the mighty waves, lashed 
by the fury of the storm; the mirror-like 
surface of the sea, reflecting the vessels, mast 
and rigging; the water, rolling in a mass of 
white foam from the prow of a great battle-ship, 
or rippling at the stern of a graceful yacht; 
craft, on a summer ocean, or covered with the 
ice of a winter sea,—all, all make pictures of 
such charm and variety that the eye never tires 
of this mighty subject. 

It is seldom that an artist attempts to picture 
all the varying moods of the ocean. The man 
who successfully photographs the water as it 
dashes against the rocks or laps the sand-strewn 
shore, seldom cares to picture the yachts as they 
drift over an almost breezeless sea, or dash over 
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and through the waves, guided by the enthusi- 
astic yachtsman. The photographer who makes 
exquisite pictures of the evening, sunlit sea, 
does not often attempt to photograph the ocean 
liner, or the great fighting ships, as they plough 
through the same water that helps to make his 
peaceful composition. And so each artist 
studies the subject from his own standpoint, 
making with his camera pictures of the restless 
ocean as he sees it. In fact, on no other subject 
is the individuality of the artist so strongly 
impressed as on the varying pictures made of 
the ocean. 

All forms of marine photography are fasci- 
nating ; but to the average carrier of the camera 
one of the most alluring is the photographing of 
yachts under sail. There are many difficulties 
in the way, but one good negative often amply 
repays for all the delays, disappointments, and 
failures. One cannot expect to make pictures 
which equal some of the magnificent studies 
often exhibited; these are but the record of 
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many failures and less successful negatives. 
The wise marine photographer only exhibits a 
comparatively small percentage of the pictures 
he takes ; therefore, the amateur should not feel 
discouraged if he does not meet with success at 
once. Boston’s most successful marine photog- 
rapher recently stated that he followed the 
racers on a tug for a number of days without 
getting a picture that he cared to show; while, 
at other times, a half day’s work would result in 
the obtaining of a number of fine negatives. 

The ideal camera for marine work should be 
provided with a stiff bed and back, a good-sized 
finder that bears proper relation to the size of 
plate used, a level, and a good short-focus 
lens, working at a fairly high speed. The bed 
and back should be stiff, as a camera used on 
board a moving boat is subject to considerable 
strain. While some use a globe sighter, a good- 
sized finder, protected by a large hood, is one of 
the most practical -devices. A good level is 
especially desirable, as there is always a ten- 
dency to level the picture by the keel of a 
yacht, often placing the water-line at an angle 
on the plate. The lens should be short focus, 
in order that a depth of field may be obtained ; it 
should work fairly sharp at full open, in order 
that a speed from one fiftieth to one one-hun- 
dredth of a second may be obtained. 

The correct timing of boats under sail is quite 
a study in itself. An exposure sufficient to 


properly portray the sails of a boat taken against 
the sun would, under certain conditions, be suf- 
ficient to lose the white sails against the white 
sky in the finished print. For this reason a 
plate of medium rapidity is to be preferred, and 
if the timing is fairly correct the development 
should not be forced at the commencement. 
Plates exposed on a clear day should be devel- 
oped for softness, while those exposed on a dull 
or cloudy day require the opposite treatment. 

Many rules have been laid down by writers 
for the photographing of craft under sail, all of 
which are subject to exceptions. As a rule, 
boats should be taken in such a manner as to 
show the greatest amount of movement. This 
is best accomplished by photographing from a 
point somewhat forward of amidships, as this 
shows the beautiful bow wave, and the best lines 
of the boat. 

While many talk of the difficulty of marine 
photography, it is the writer’s opinion that, if a 
fair amount of care be taken, there is less chance 
of failure in this field than in almost any other 
branch of the art. 

Care should be taken to select your picture. 
Do not snap your camera and trust to luck — it 
doesn’t pay. Study the moods of the bays and 
ocean that you may preserve, in permanent form 
for after years, the beautiful and ever-changing 
pictures of the sea. 
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REINA ANDRADE 


HE British Journal of Photography, in a 
recent article on the subject of “ Flower 
Photography,” says, referring to Simon 

Verelst, a Dutch painter, who, during the 
reign of Charles I, attained great eminence 
through his flower subjects: ‘“ Yet the works 
of this most eminent of Dutch flower painters 
could never rival, if colour be left out of the 
question, the best results of photography, for 
delicacy of definition, truth to nature, and accu- 
rate rendering of form.” 

This is to me very gratifying, for it is an 
encouragement in my efforts to become a pho- 
tographer of flowers and plant life, and proves 
that there zs some appreciation of that branch 
of the Art. At present I am only going to say 
a few words in regard to Flower Photography, 
for plant life in general does not hold much 
interest for most people. I think, however, 
that there are but few, if any, of us who do not 
love flowers, and wish, when we have a glorious 
bunch of roses, sweet peas, carnations, or any of 
the favorites, that we had some means of record. 
ing their beauty. We are glad even to preserve 
their beauty of form, and I believe it to be in 
the power of every one possessing a camera 
with a good lens to do so. Do not imagine it is 
easy to take a flower portrait, for indeed it is a 
matter which requires patience and study; but 
when you see rising before you on your plate 
the graceful outlines of the Iris, the rich, full 
heart of the Rose, the beautiful grouping of the 
Dogwood blossom, you will feel a thrill of pleas- 
ure at the results of your time and thought, 
which will more than reward you for them both. 

Sometimes it is more satisfactory to make a 
picture ; at others merely to take a flower por- 
trait. To me the’ latter is preferable, for in 
that case there is nothing to detract from the 
beauty which it is our greatest desire to per- 
petuate. If, however, you wish to make a pic- 
ture, stand a small table in a window with the 
shade drawn up, and arrange your flowers in a 
bowl or vase, according as they look graceful 
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Floral Photography 


LAWRENCE 


and natural to you. 


If a vase is used, scatter a 
few blossoms on the table, to take off the stiff- 
ness of it; but unless it is your desire to do so 


you need not do this if a low-spreading bowl is 
used. Whichever you use, let it be of glass or 
plain china, as you do not wish any design to 
clash with the outline of your principal subject. 
Glass always adds to the beauty of your pictures, 
as the stems showing through and the delicate 
reflections on the edges of it produce very satis- 
factory results. 

My favorite method of taking is to place my 
subject in a bay window having a northern ex- 
posure, and facing my camera towards the mid- 
dle window. If you are making a picture, draw 
up the shade of this window, and if opposite to 
city houses hang something white, like cheese- 
cloth, between it and your subject, to give the 
idea of the window, without danger of photo- 
graphing the undesirable houses. As a rule, it 
is advisable to hang something to diffuse the 
light over the lower half of the other windows, 
drawing the shades to the top, so that the light 
is thrown down from above. Length of expo- 
sure is, of necessity, so governed by conditions 
that it is practically impossible to lay down any 
rule for it; but one thing is always to be remem- 
bered,—a small stop and comparatively long 
exposure, to procure at the same time soft, deli- 
cate negatives and sufficient detail. 

Now, if you are going to take a “ flower por- 
trait,” hang something opaque over the lower 
part of the window towards which you face your 
camera, for a background. Either of the soft 
colors usually used for the purpose in studios — 
that is, soft grey or fawn color — will answer 
excellently ; or I merely draw down the dark 
green shade of my window, and find that it 
gives very satisfactory results. 

As you now have nothing to think of but 
your flowers you will try very earnestly to 
make them look absolutely easy and natural. 
Have but few in your picture, that each one 
may show, to the best advantage, its individual 
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beauty of form and grace. In nothing more 
truly is it desirable to have quality rather than 
quantity than in flower photography. We must 
always remember that in this branch of the art 
we lose so much of the beauty of our subject, 
through our inability to reproduce the exquisite 
variety of color, that we cannot be too particu- 
lar regarding every detail in posing and in focus. 

Some photographers are highly in favor of a 
dim focus, but why should we lose the beautiful 
veining and tracing on each leaf and petal, as 
well as the beauty of the color? Think of a 
Nasturtium or an Iris without the tracery making 
each petal a picture in itself, of the Pansies 
without their funny little faces, or of a Rose 
deprived of the depths of its heart! 

Nothing shows more truly the exquisite 
handiwork of Nature than these; the delicate 
folding of each petal in the rose, that it never 
crowds its brother, and yet how many are 
packed so tightly in that small space! 

Be sure, if you are combining dark and light 
flowers in one picture, that you so arrange them 
that the dark ones face the strongest light, and 
time for them, even if the remainder of the pic- 
ture is somewhat overexposed. 

I know some flower-photographers forbid the 
combination of light and dark colors, but with 
intelligent thought and consideration as_ to 
grouping in reference to lighting, it is very suc- 
cessfully done. After much study on the sub- 
ject, and a great deal of experience, I feel that 


a few dark blossoms grouped with the light re- 
lieve the monotony and add a very great charm 
to the whole. 

A pretty effect is procured by darken- 
ing the middle and one side window in a bay, 
and instead of using the middle one for a 
background, turn your camera towards the side 
one and draw up the shade of the other to its 
full height. Now arrange your group, so that 
the light flowers are at the back, against the 
dark background, and the dark ones are facing 
the light window. After careful focusing, stop 
down to about thirty-two U.S., and expose for 
the dark flowers. You will not be disappointed 
in the result. 

I have referred by name to but few flowers, 
but this is merely because there is not space in 
so short an article to do more; but no more 
attractive subjects can be found than the wild 
flowers, Nature’s free gift to us all; so do not 
be discouraged by the enormity of the florist’s 
prices for cultivated beauty. 

If you are so fortunate as to be in the coun- 
try, even for a short time, use it well for the 
work, in which I hope you feel an interest now 
even if you did not before, and you will be more 
than rewarded when you look over the results of 
your efforts. If you are city-bound, beg your 
country friends to send you subjects, and you 
will find their interest so great that you will be 
amply supplied. It was to the daisy that 
Wordsworth wrote: 


“ Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling ; 
Thou liv’st with less ambitious aim, 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou art, indeed, by many a claim, 
The poets’ darling.” 
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A GOOD BREEZE PHOTO 
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Leaves from an Amateur’s Note-Book 


M. F. CHERRY, B. SC. 


ACATION time is here, and I am en- 
gaged in my yearly dark-room cleaning. 
Numerous notes need arranging and 

filing. What do they show of interest? New 
cameras, lenses, shutters, and photographic 
chemicals have been purchased. Have they 
proved to be of lasting value? Has real prog- 
ress been made in any branch of our beloved 
art? 

The question must be emphatically answered 
in the affirmative. 

First consider cameras! There is my last 
purchase, the “Century Grand Sr.” It has 
proved to be a never-failing source of pleasure 
to me whenever I have a difficult photographic 
feat to perform. Making use of the ingenious 
contrivances with which my camera is fitted, I 
have been able to catch many things which 
apparently were never photographed before. Its 
double swing back, combined with the swing 
bed and rising and sliding front, make it possi- 
ble to secure pictures from the most unlikely 
places, presenting entirely different views from 
those obtained with the ordinary outfit. Such 
pictures are always interesting, especially if they 
show objects with which everybody has become 
familiar from having seen old hackneyed photo- 
graphs invariably taken from the same point of 
view. 

Besides the improvements for correcting the 
position of the camera, I find the long bellows 
used with the back combination of my excellent 
Goerz lens, Series III, to be invaluable for tele- 
photo and portrait work. The quality of work 
produced and the possibilities offered by a good 
lens, as compared with a cheap one, more than 
compensate for the additional cost. 

Knowing that my lens covers the plate per- 
fectly when used wide open, I have often been 
tempted to take snap shots in the most poorly 
lighted places, and have always succeeded in 
securing an interesting negative. This feature 
is of exceptional value in photographing swiftly 
moving objects. I can work my Volute shutter 
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so fast as to overcome all movement and still 
get a good printing negative, even though the 
exposure is made under unfavorable conditions. 

Undoubtedly my new method of developing, 
studied out during last winter, has contributed 
much to the extraordinarily good results ob- 
tained by me. Like so many others, I experi- 
mented with Edinol as soon as it was brought 
out. But I quickly gave up its use in the man- 
ner recommended by the manufacturers, and 
compounded with it some formulz of my own, 
which are, in my opinion, the best developing 
solutions I know at the present day. I used 
two different combinations, one for the develop- 
ment of plates and films, and the other for 
developing papers. The latter gives the most 
beautiful effects with Velox, as well as with 
Rotox, Dekko, Cyko, Argo, and bromide papers. 

My negatives are distinguished by their won- 
derful clearness and the entire absence of the 
slightest trace of chemical fog. From the clear 
glass of the deepest shadows the negatives first 
show the almost imperceptible details of the 
lighter parts, and very gradually grow denser, 
passing through the soft, velvety half-tones into 
the strongest high lights. 

Such negatives, when printed on developing 
papers, naturally produce results of great beauty, 
especially when the prints are developed with 
edinol and acetonesulphite. This combination has 
the peculiar property of yielding absolutely pure 
blacks, which, strange to say, unlike the results 
produced with the regular metol-hydroquinone 
developers, retain their brilliancy even after they 
have “dried down.” 

Let me describe 
developer. 

For plates and films: 


how I compound my 


Water 5 ounces 
Acetonesulphite-Bayer 75 grains 
Sodium Sulphite (des.) 225 
Edinol 2 45 * 
Potassium Bromide 7 1-2 # 
Potassium Carbonate (des.) I ounce 
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This developer I dilute with an equal part of 
water for films and with four parts of water for 
plates. It can also be used very successfully 
for any of the developing papers, for which pur- 
pose it should be diluted from six to ten times. 

Another excellent formula that will be of 
great interest to those who like negatives with a 
pronounced pyro color, is: 


A. Water. 7 ounces 
Edinol_ . ; 60 grains 
Acetonesulphite ‘ 60 

Sodium Carbonate (des.) . : 225 grains 
Potassium Carbonate. 150 


For use take one part of A, one part of B, 
and two to four parts of water, according to the 
degree of contrast desired. 

If the pyro color is too pronounced it may be 
modified by using a third solution (C) of sodium 
sulphite (ten per cent solution), as follows: One 
part of A, one part of B, one part of C, and one 
part of water. 

For paper I depart a little from the regular 
lines, and make up a two-solution developer as 
follows : 


A. Water. 7 ounces 
Edinol . 60 grains 
Acetonesulphite ; 300 

B. Wate . ‘ 7 ounces 
Sodium Carbonate (des.) . ‘ 452 grains 


With these solutions I can get any degree of 
contrast or softness I wish in my prints. 

For normal negatives I take one part of A, 
one part of B, and one part of water, and a little 
bromide (about one drop of ten per cent solu- 
tion to each three ounces of developer). 

For soft negatives, or to produce contrast, I 
use more of A than of B, without bromide; 
while for hard negatives, or to produce soft 
results, I take more of B than of A, and adda 
little more bromide than in the first case, to 
keep the whites clear. 

You will notice that in the above formule I 
use acetonesulphite. This product must be 
considered one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in photochemistry, and I cannot refrain 
from describing its use at greater length. 
Chemically it is a product of condensation of 
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acetone with a sulphite, both well known to 
photographers, but the article produced by their 
union was not introduced until last year. It is 
successfully employed as a substitute for the 
sulphites, as a preservative in both developing 
and fixing solutions. By its use overexposed 
plates and films can be developed so that they 
will yield normal negatives. It can be employed 
to advantage in almost every photographic op- 
eration. No scientific worker should neglect to 
investigate its merits. 

As the development of the negative is the 
most important step in the production of a pic- 
ture, I have thought it of interest to give the 
reader, in a few lines, the benefit of my experi- 
ences, which apply especially to the above Edinol 
developer, but are also true of all others. The 
experienced amateur is naturally opposed to the 
mechanical time development, and will always 
use two separate solutions, which he will mix 
according to the exposure. It must be borne in 
mind that the latent picture does not appear in 
its entirety at once and does not build up evenly. 
It is a fact that the shadows become denser 
more quickly than the high lights. 

Consequently manipulations of developing 
solutions will correct faulty exposures to a far 
greater extent than is possible by merely vary- 
ing the time method or the factor method. The 
simplest modification of the developer is dilu- 
tion, by which means softer results are obtained, 
the details in the shadows being kept as dense 
as with a normal solution, while the high lights 
are less opaque. The same object, but in a more 
decided manner, is accomplished by adding alkali 
to the dilute developer. 

If alkali is added to a developer of norma: 
strength then the details in the shadows will con- 
siderably increase, while the high lights will not 
become too dense. These modifications should, 
therefore, always be adopted in developing under- 
exposed negatives or those of objects with great 
contrasts. Care, however, should be taken not 
to use too much alkali, as it has a tendency to 
produce chemical fog, which should be avoided 
above all things. The least trace of chemical 
fog in a negative blocks up the shadows and 
spoils the beauty of the picture. 

On the other hand, a well-restrained developer, 
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weak in alkali, must be employed for over- 
exposures, which must receive less development 
than those correctly exposed. The best restrain- 
ing action is exercised by acetonesulphite, with 
which overexposures of any degree can be saved. 
Whilst alkali, as above stated, increases details 
in the shadows, bromide weakens them and in- 
creases contrasts in flat subjects by showing 
strongly marked gradation in the high lights. 

It often happens that even with the most 
careful manipulation of development something 
is still lacking in the negative. Very frequently 
some negatives need reduction and others inten- 
sification. It is interesting and extremely con- 
venient that both operations can be performed 
with one and the same chemical, namely, the 
Intensifier Bayer, of which the base is a urani- 
um salt. To intensify a negative one proceeds as 
follows : 

The well-washed negative, which must be free 
from any trace of hypo, is immersed in a solu- 
tion of Intensifier Bayer, about seventy grains to 
four ounces of water. Before introducing the 
plate the powder must be thoroughly dissolved, 
and during the operation the bath must be kept 


in constant motion to insure even intensification. 
The progress of the intensification can be 


seen by transmitted light. The negative as- 
sumes a brownish tone, which gradually grows 
deeper. When the desired density is obtained 
the intensification is arrested by immersing the 
negative in water, where it should be allowed to 
wash for about fifteen minutes. 

Negatives which need reduction are treated 
in exactly the same way, and are then immersed 
in a weak alkaline solution, or in a solution con- 
taining ten per cent of sodium sulphite. In this 
way the intensification and with it the excessive 
contrast is removed. The operation is stopped 
when the negative shows the correct density. 

It will readily be seen that an intensifier of 
such wide adaptability presents great advantages 
when it is desired to treat a negative locally. 
In fact, the possibilities it offers make it a most 
important addition to the list of photochemicals. 

My work has covered such a wide field that I 
have not nearly exhausted my notes; but as my 
article is already much longer than I first in- 
tended to make it, I will leave the balance for 
some future time. 


Postulates 


HENRY R. POORE, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


All pictures are a collection of units. 
Every unit has a given value. 


The value of a unit depends on its attraction, 
of its character, of its size, of its placement. 


A unit near the edge has more attraction than 
at the center. 


Every part of the picture space has some 
attraction. 


Space having no detail may possess attraction 
by gradation and by suggestion. 
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A black unit on white or a white on black 
has more attraction than the same on gray. 


A unit in the foreground has less weight than 
one in the distance. 


Two or more associated units may be reckoned 
as one, and their united center is the point on 
which they balance with others. 


There is balance of Line, of Mass, of Light and 
Dark, of Measure, which is secured upon a scale 
of attraction which each possesses. 
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Yacht Photography 


“The boats rode gayly on the deep, 
Their white sails nodding as in sleep, 
Kissed by the setting sun.” 


the editor of Photo Miniature, some time 

ago I read a magazine article on the sub- 
ject which reminded me of Mrs. Partington’s 
test for washing blue: “If it was good it either 
sank or swam,” she forgot which. This article 
dealt particularly with the position of the sail in 
relation to the sun, and boiled down to the state- 
ment that the sun must be either back of the 
sail or in front of it. It is perfectly true. If 
the light comes from behind the sail, the latter 
appears dark against a light sky. If otherwise, 
it will probably be white against a somewhat 
darker sky. The best position for the camera 
in relation to the boat is a matter of taste. A 
broadside view, or directly bow or stern on, is 
usually not pleasing. About three quarters is 
best when the yacht is the picture. When it 
is simply an incident, that is another matter. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the white sails 
photograph so nearly the same color as the sky 
that special precautions must be observed to 
secure contrasts to make the sails visible in the 
print. The greatest contrasts will be secured with 
the sun in one of the two positions suggested. 

The position of the boat on the print is of 
great importance, so far as speed effect is con- 
cerned. Unless stationary, it should not be in 
the center of the picture. If moving slowly, it 
should have just entered the print, and be toil- 
ing toward the other side. If sailing rapidly, it 
should be past the center approaching the mar- 
gin. Another thing which affects the speed 
effect is the rapidity of exposure. A very quick 
exposure makes the boat appear lifeless, station- 
ary in one place. 

A slower exposure may be somewhat fuzzy, 
but gives motion, energy, to the object. The 
spray over the bow does not then appear to be 
made of marble suspended in the air ; it is water 
— living, moving water. 

A great deal can sometimes be made of a sail- 
boat at anchor, especially if some sails are set. 
The picture is made as much by the shadows as 
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by the object, so they must be carefully looked 
after. For this sort of thing we require an 
exceedingly high horizon line. The object then 
occupies a small space near the top, and rip- 
pling, zigzag shadows all the rest. 

Do not be afraid of too much foreground, or 
rather, forewater. More pictures have been 
spoiled by lack of it than because of too much. 
Inlets and yacht landings yield some good char- 
acter studies. The comparatively narrow chan- 
nel brings the boat within range of the camera. 

With regard to exposure there is so much 
light reflected from the water and so much 
luminosity in the atmosphere that it is almost 
impossible, with an ordinary lens and shutter, to 
underexpose. On a clear day, between the 
hours of nine and five, it is difficult to make a 
cap exposure without stopping down the lens to 
such a small opening as to spoil any desired per- 
spective. With the lens at F. 8, a speed of 
1-100 second is ample, but it is usually necessary 
to stop the lens to at least F.—16, which is a 
drawback if one is using a so-called good lens. 
The worker should use his judgment as to how 
to vary the speed for the different illuminations. 
The exposure should be adjusted not only to the 
illumination of the objects, but also to the effect 
desired in the finished picture, and the printing 
method employed. 

In the choice of a lens a rectilinear of the 
symmetrical type, giving a single or rapid doublet 
at will, is equipment enough for almost every 
requirement. For some surf pictures, yachts 
at close range, and other high-speed subjects, 
the anastigmat will be needed, but focal length 
is most important. The chief defect in pictures 
of this kind is lack of perspective and untruth- 
ful drawing, resulting from the use of short- 
focus lenses. Yachting pictures often include 
distant objects, and these are unduly dwarfed if 
a lens of short focus be employed. Where the 
shutter will permit a lens shade of some sort 
should be used to protect the lens from the 
light glare and obviate reflections. 
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LIGHT-SHIP IN FOG 
BY N L STEBBINS 
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Wave Photography 


F. J. MORTIMER 


OISTURE, humidity, sand, and grit — 
M enemies always to camera, lens, and 
films —are in force at the seashore, 
and no effort should be spared immediately on 
returning home for the night to repair the evil 
wrought after a day amongst the breakers. All 
metal, wood, and leather should be well cleaned 
and wiped with an oily rag, and special attention 
should be paid to the careful cleaning of the 
optical parts of the lens. For this purpose 
the softest possible rag, free from grit or oil, 
and just damped with clean alcohol. See also 
that no salt water has insinuated itself into the 
lens mount via the diaphragm. It soon makes 
itself apparent if it has, in the shape of a fine 
crystalline deposit zzstde the lens tube. 

Films and color sensitive plates are more lia- 
ble to attack than ordinary plates, but all care 
must be taken of both in the presence of such 
climatic conditions as exist in the neighborhood 
of an exposed rough seacoast, if uniformly good 
results are to be achieved. Plates and films 
should be carefully packed after exposure (film 
to film — nothing between) in oiled paper, well 
wrapped in a final cover, put in their original 
boxes, and kept in an air-tight tin box, if possible ; 
and if the unexposed plates are also kept in 
such a box or wrapped up with one’s clothes 
in the traveling trunk, no harm should come to 
them, as all makes of plates are now usually 
sold very well packed. 

If spool films are used, a calcium tube can be 
recommended as a complete safeguard against 
the damp salt air if they are likely to be kept 
for any time before development, otherwise 
mould spots, or even a salt crystallization, will 
appear frequently on the films (and plates also) 
even after fixation, washing, and drying in such 
an atmosphere. The plates should not be kept 
in the dark slides longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The subject of changing the packing plates 
while on tour is one worthy of very serious 
attention. Many a fine holiday’s work has been 
utterly wasted through inattention to this de- 
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tail. The idea that seems to permeate the 
brains of many photographers on their holidays 
is that having made the exposures the plate or 
the film can take care of itself, until such time, 
several weeks, or, maybe, months later, as the 
negatives are developed after the return home. 
A plentiful crop of fogged, pinholey, scratchy, 
and light-struck negatives are brought into being, 
and abuse is heaped upon the unfortunate plate- 
maker, the camera, the lens, and, in fact, every- 
thing but the real cause —-lack of proper care 
after exposure. 

A note-book of exposures should always be 
carried for future reference when the plates are 
being developed, and in addition to the usual 
data of subject, light, plate, stop exposure, etc., 
notes should be made whether dark rocks or 
other special features are in evidence. Each 
plate as taken out of the dark slide or carrier 
should be numbered with a number correspond- 
ing to its consecutive number in the note-book, 
and no better or handier method of numbering 
plates can be suggested than of writing the num- 
ber on the film itself (small, of course, and in 
one corner) with a black lead pencil. This 
can be done with a little practice in the dark 
—as, indeed, the plate changing can, if neces- 
sary—and also has the great advantage of 
remaining on the negative after developing and 
drying, and thus reference can be made at any 
time after to the note-book to ascertain the con- 
ditions, etc., under which the negative was 
secured. A trial negative, however, should be 
developed from time to time to see if all is well 
— whether the shutter is working at the right 
speed, and if one’s approximation of the light 
value has been correct; whether the plate 
arrangements are safe, or to see if any of the 
apparatus has developed a leak under the pre- 
vailing conditions of damp, etc. An occasional 
negative thus produced and errors discovered in 
time often save many plates and much annoy- 
ance afterwards when the opportunities to repro- 
duce the negative are long past. 

Very little focusing or composing of the 
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subject can be attempted on the ground glass, 
and one has to depend largely on the reliability 
of the view-finder and focusing scale. Using 
the camera on a ‘tripod is also objectionable. 
First, although perhaps the least important dif- 
ficulty, is the vast amount of adjustment the 
wilful three legs require on the uneven rocks, 
especially in the midst of driving wind and 
spray, and the general instability the entire 
structure presents when it is finally adjusted. 
Secondly, the fact that the shutter has to remain 
open during the entire period of focusing, etc., 
which not only means that the lens is immedi- 
ately covered with salt spray and has to be 
constantly wiped, but the frequent wiping in 
the presence of so much salt and grit is not 
conducive to the long life of an expensive in- 
strument. Thirdly, the scene is one of such 
constantly changing action that, unless a_par- 
ticularly pleasing conformation of rocks, etc., 
presents itself for portrayal the camera held in 
the hand is much more likely to secure the best 
result than when fixed pointed in one given 
direction. 

If, however, the photographer insists on com- 
posing his picture on the ground glass, and uses 
a tripod, the lens can be protected by a piece of 
thin glass (a lantern-slide cover glass answers 
admirably) held temporarily in position on the 
front of the shutter by elastic bands, and the 
picture composed through it. Constant wiping 


does not hurt this, but do not attempt to focus 
through the glass; either rely on the focusing 
scale, or, at the utmost, steal a peep at the last 
moment, when the occasion offers to remove the 
cover-glass, before setting the shutter. 


There is not the least doubt that the eye 
trained to snap-shot work in the streets, when 
fleeting impressions are secured and favorable 
grouping made the most of on the spur of the 
moment, is of immense value in gauging exactly 
when to release the shutter at a mighty advanc- 
ing mass of breaking water. There is no time 
to consider the principle of composition. The 
mind must be made up at once; the idea of the 
complete picture grasped and secured instanta- 
neously with the release of the shutter, as the 
exact conditions may never occur again. Gen- 
erally speaking, the camera should never be 
pointed straight out to sea, unless a picture of 
waves dashing over rocks at some distance from 
the shore be aimed at. The usual effect when 
the camera is pointed straight at the incoming 
breakers is unsatisfactory. There seems a lack of 
stability, and frequently the repetition of horizon- 
tal parallel lines of rollers is displeasing, whilst 
those breaking in the immediate foreground 
look unreal and have a “lace curtainy”’ effect. 
Endeavor, therefore, if possible, to take the 
breakers at an angle. Have the shore —be it 
beach or rocks—run more or less diagonally 
across the base of the plate, and take the ad- 
vancing and smiting billows more in “profile” 
than “full face.” The idea of action is thus 
better conveyed and more solidity is secured for 
the base of the picture. The contour of the 
coast-line and of the recurring waves should be 
observed carefully before exposing a plate, and 
the most likely setting for a picture sought out. 
The opportunity for the exposure should be 
watched for with everything ready, and the in- 
stant it occurs make no mistake. 

— Down Town Topics. 
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Hints on Dark-Room Work 


Cc. H. 


CLAUDY 


( Concluded ) 


HE reader will have found out by this 
time that my ideas are so strikingly 
original (?) that it will doubtless come to 

him as a shocking surprise that the several- 
times-before-mentioned house-furnishing store 
should have provided me with anything not 
highly useful to the dark room devotee. Never- 
theless, on one of my pilgrimages to the 
pot and pan department of a department 
store, I was led into the purchase of a roller 
and roller-towel. With much prospective satis- 
faction I fastened this to the door of the 
4- x 8-foot section of the cellar which serves 
me for a workroom. The prospective satis- 
faction failed to materialize the first time I 
developed a half dozen plates. Previous to the 
advent of the roller and endless towel, an old 
bath rag, too dilapidated to find use in the more 
civilized regions of the house, had served me 
faithfully and well. It was to be found 
partially on the edge of the sink, in the sink, or 
on the floor, but at least it could usually be 
obtained without moving away from the develop- 
ing shelf. I think I must have walked at least 
a mile in developing those six plates, and, with 
an assumed generosity designed to cover my 
mistake, I gave that roller-towel to the African 
Juno who rules the culinary department of my 
home, and went back to my rag. It now hangs 
suspended beneath the sink by means of a loop 
of cord, and is always to be found when wanted, 
and never dirty with anything more dangerous 
than pyro stains. However, either the roller- 
towel or the cord-fastened rag is a protection 
against the unhappy propensity some forgetful 
mortals have of wiping up pools of hypo and 
and other chemicals with the same towel in- 
tended to dry the hands. The kodak develop- 
ing machine to the contrary, notwithstanding, it 
is vitally important that nothing mix with the 
developer but the ingredients of which it is com- 
posed, always excepting common sense and 
bromide of potassium, and the towel which has 
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cleaned up miscellaneous drippings is a frequent 
source of contamination to the otherwise clear 
virtue of the developer. 

Of course the perfect dark room, if such a 
thing exists, is so arranged and fitted out that 
the possibilities of sinful photographic commis- 
sions are reduced toa minimum. Similarly, the 
perfect workman, if he has yet been born, will 
never by any chance make any such mistakes as 
those outlined above. Few of us, however, 
possess perfect dark rooms, and it is a statement 
not likely to be disputed to say that none of us 
are perfect workmen. If we were, we would 
never go to work at developing plates or making 
prints until all our accessories were arranged in 
the most get-at-able way, or until all our dishes 
were scrupulously clean. Moreover, if we were 
perfect workmen, and had a perfect equipment, 
we would never require resource to the infini- 
tude of makeshifts which are at once the joy and 
desperation of the ingenious photographer. My 
unfortunate photographic tyro, whose experi- 
ences have been so unkindly drawn upon to 
point a moral and adorn this tale, recently came 
to me to see if I could not devise some method 
to help him out of a rather original difficulty. 
He had received an order from an art store for 
three dozen artist’s proofs, on platinum paper, 
from one of his few successful negatives. The 
negative was a 4 x 5, and the artist’s proof was 
to be made on 8 x 10 paper. He was using an 
8 x 10 printing-frame, and had considerable 
difficulty in adjusting the negative, the paper 
mask, and cardboard backing, so that they would 
not only align themselves properly in the center 
of his 8 x 10 space, but, as he plaintively put it, 
to get them to “stay put!’’ Ona former occa- 
sion, when he had a large number of prints to 
make from one small negative, he had been 
struck by one of those unhappy inspirations 
which, fair upon the surface, hold unseen poten- 
tialities for working vigorous evil. In this case 
he glued the glass side of the negative with a 
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colorless cement in the center of the 8 x 10 
glass sheet fitting in his printing-frame. No 
mortal power has since been able to separate 
them! Not wishing to repeat the experience, 
he wanted to know if there was any way in 
which he could fasten his various accessories 
together so that they would readily come apart, 
yet in such a way that they would not separate 
until their owner so decreed. Memories of my 
postage-stamp-collecting days came to his assist- 
ance, and a quire of gummed paper was bought 
from the stationer and cut up into little pieces 
an inch and a quarter square. Moistening por- 
tions of these, it is a simple matter to fasten a 
negative to a large piece of glass without injur- 
ing the film surface, still simpler to fasten over 
it a paper mask, and simplest of all to bind 
negative and mask to a large piece of cardboard 
fitting in the printing-frame, and with the neces- 
sary hole in the center. 

Claiming as my reward for this brilliant sug- 
gestion a handful of the gummed pieces of paper, 
I have since found them one of the most useful 
of dark room accessories. Does one of my 
bottles require a new label (not an unusual 
happening, by the way!), it is instantly forth- 
coming in the shape of a gum-paper square. 


Small portions of the same paper are most 
excellent tags to attach to unused portions of 
plates or films for recording data in regard to 
proper print exposure, etc. A few narrow strips 
of the same paper successfully solves the printing- 
from-film problem. The film can be attached 
by the edges to a sheet of glass and comfortably 
manipulated in the hottest sunlight without 
curling. The paper is a most excellent lantern- 
slide binder, and as the first binding for a passe- 
partout picture it is simply indispensable. 

It would be easy to continue this paper until 
it occupied the entire magazine, but if the 
patience of the editor and my readers is not 
exhausted now I am certain it would be strained 
past the breaking point were I to continue 
longer. I will, however, ask indulgence for 
modeling an aphorism on the copy-book maxim, 
“Be virtuous and you will be happy,” which, if 
printed in black letters on a red card, and hung 
up in the dark rooms of the many photographic 
cousins of my long-suffering, amateur friend, 
would, I venture to think, soon dissolve the 
relationship. 

It would read: ‘“ Use common sense,‘and you 


will be successful.” 


Our Future Issues 


issue of the PHoto Era will be devoted 
to Mountains and Portraits. 

The mountain pictures will include a fine se- 
lection of views, while the portraits will be ex- 
cellent examples of the latest results in this 
branch of photographic art. 

The October PHoto Era will include the 
best pictures from the National and New Eng- 
land Conventions. It will comprise the latest 
and best work in professional photography from 
the hands of acknowledged masters of the art. 
No one who aspires to excel in this branch 
of picture-making can afford to be without the 


. S previously announced, the September 


October issue. It will be superbly printed in 
colored inks, on rich, coated, book paper, and 
will be an edztion de luxe of the PHoto ERA. 

The Philadelphia issue announced for Octo- 
ber will go over to the November number. 
Photographic art in Philadelphia has always 
flourished, both in the ranks of the amateur and 
professional. With the oldest photographic 
society in the United States and some of the 
best professional workers in the country, the 
showing will be a handsome one. We urge 
upon all contributors to submit their work before 
September 15, as this is the date fixed for closing 
the selection of the November number. 
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A DUTCH COURTSHIP 
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’Tis true that when the dust of death has choked 
A great man’s voice, the common words he spoke 
Turn oracles ; the common thoughts he yoked 
Like horses, draw like griffins. 

—E. B. BROWNING. 


Leo XIII These words of the poet occur to the 

mind irresistibly in connection with 
the recent death of Leo XIII. President Roose- 
velt and the heads of all the nations of the 
earth have given public expression to their pro- 
found regret at the death of the venerable pon- 
tiff. By his purity of life, his graciousness and 
courage, and his intelligent interest in humanity, 
it is evident that the late pope has won the con- 
fidence and respect of the major portion of 
mankind. The words he spoke are now quoted 
as evidences of his greatness of mind, and by 
his spoken and written word alike he is univer- 
sally recognized as a statesman and philosopher, 
as well as a great churchman. He was a great 
patron of art and letters, and his interest even 
in photography and picture-making was very 
marked. He recognized the power they were 
for good and the influence they were destined 
to exercise in the modern educational world. 
When the cinematograph was perfected, four 
years ago, he was one of the first to become fa- 
miliar with its construction and use. A repre- 
sentative of the American Mutoscope Company 
was admitted to the Vatican garden, where 
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pictures were made of the pope and of scenes 
and incidents that were later shown to the out- 
side public in various parts of the world. 

Now that Death has claimed him for his own 
it is not too much to say that he was one of the 
greatest popes that ever sat upon the throne of 
St. Peter. 


Obituary The Grim Reaper has been actively at 
work in the ranks of American pho- 
tographers during the past two months. On 
Tuesday, June 24, Dr. Edward L. Wilson, the 
well-known and highly esteemed editor of W7/ 
son's Photographic Magazine, died at Vineland, 
N. J.,and on Saturday, July 11, Fitz W. Guerin, 
of St. Louis, Mo., one of the best-known pro- 
fessional photographers of the country, died 
in San Francisco, Cal., where he had recently 
gone to live. Both men will be sorely missed 
from the ranks — the one as an active guide and 
helper, whose whole life was devoted to the 
practical helping of those who follow photog- 
raphy as a profession; the other as an active 
worker of a high order of merit in the ranks of 
the profession, whose work was always an in- 
spiration and delight to all who beheld it. 


Edward L. Wilson was born at Flemington, 
N. J., in 1838, and received his education at the 
local academy. He began his work in photog- 
raphy at Philadelphia, in the early sixties, being 
associated with Mr. Frederick Gutekunst, the 
veteran portrait photographer of that city. In 
1864, he began the publication of 7ie Philadel- 
phia Photographer, then the only photographic 
magazine in America. At that time photography 
was in a transitional state, hampered by innumer- 
able restrictions and abuses, infested by a class 
of men who, taking advantage of the little prac- 
tical information available concerning the early 
processes, traveled the country over and sold so- 
called “secret processes” and “rights to use”’ 
certain formulz. Photographers were also 
struggling under the burden of a stamp tax 
upon every photograph made, adopted as a 
means of revenue during the Civil War. The 
Carbon patent and the photolithographic pat- 
ents were also among the troubles of these early 
years. These abuses Mr. Wilson from the be- 
ginning endeavored to remedy, and with com- 
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plete success. His first service was to secure 
a modification of the copyright law of 1831, so 
as to include photographs. In 1865 he or- 
ganized and led the opposition of the fraternity 
to the so-called “ Bromide Patent.” This fight 
prevailed during several years, and eventually 
resulted in the upsetting of the patent, by which 
decision photographers were freed from a griev- 
ous tax. The stamp law was modified in 1866 
and completely removed in 1868. In this year 
Mr. Wilson was foremost among those who or- 
ganized the National Photographic Association, 
of which the present Photographers’ Association 
of America is the successor. Of the old Na- 
tional Photographic Association Mr. Wilson was 
the permanent secretary for many years, devo- 
ting to its service considerable personal labor and 
resources. 


Photography at It has finally been determined 
World’s Fair that while the main exhibit of 
photographs at the Universal Exposition of 1904 
will be in the Liberal Arts Department, yet, 
under certain rules and regulations formulated 
by John A. Ockerson, chief of the department, 
selected pictures will be given a place in the 
Art Building under the rules of the Art De- 
partment. The following are the rules: 


First. Each society of photographers is 
requested to select in such manner as may be 
deemed best, from photographs offered by its 
members for exhibit, such pictures as they con- 
sider most worthy of a place ina great Universal 
Exposition. The pictures so selected, together 
with such as may be offered by individuals not 
members of a photographic sociéty, will be sub- 
mitted to a committee of review and select on. 


Seconp. The following-named camera clubs 
and photographic societies are requested to name 
one person each as a member of a Committee 
of Review and Selection, the members so named 
to be certified by the officers of the respective 
clubs to the Chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts not later than Nov. 1, 1903. The societies 
to be represented are: the Photographic Asso- 
ciation of America ; the Photo Secession of New 
York ; the Photographic Society of Philadelphia ; 
the Society of Amateur Photographers of 
Chicago ; the Boston Camera Club; the Camera 
Club of New York City, and the California 
Camera Club. 
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Tuirp. The Committee of Review shall, 
under the direction of the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts, carefully examine each 
photograph offered, dividing them into three 
grades or classes, and one rejected class, the 
grade to be marked on each picture according to 
merit. 


Fourtu. Grade I, or the pictures deemed to 
be of the highest merit, shall be certified to the 
Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, who 
shall in turn certify them to the Chief of the 
Department of Art, and under his direction 
said pictures shall be examined by the National 
Jury of Selection of the said Department of 
Art. 


Firtu. The pictures so examined by the 
National Jury of Selection which shall be by 
them considered worthy of such distinction shall 
be hung in the Art Building under the rules of 
the Art Department. 


Srixtu. Pictures of the first grade, not ad- 
mitted to the Art Palace under the above con- 
ditions, may be hung in the Photographic Section 
of the Liberal Arts Palace. In addition to 
these, there may also be hung pictures of the 
second grade, and as many of the third grade as 
the space available will permit. 


SEventTH. Suitable screen walls will be 
constructed in the Liberal Arts Palace on which 
pictures may be hung. The special adornment 
of space allotted to an exhibit must be done by 
and at the expense of the respective exhibitors 
in each case. 


EicutuH. The expense of special require- 
ments for lighting, if such be found necessary, 
will be prorated among the exhibitors at the 
established rates. 


NintH. Each picture offered as an exhibit 
must be the individual work of the exhibitor, and 
should be accompanied by the title of picture 
and the name and address of the exhibitor, all 
but the title being in a sealed envelope, so that 
authorship will remain unknown until after the 
pictures have been graded by the committee ; 
the outside of envelope to bear a design or 
name which shall also be entered on the back of 
each picture to identify ownership. 


TentH. All pictures offered must be 
mounted, framed, and matted, and all expenses 
of transportation must be fully prepaid by the 
exhibitor, and must be shipped at owner’s risk, 
so as to reach St. Louis not earlier than Jan. 1, 
and not later than Jan. 30, 1904. Shipping 
labels will be sent upon application to John A. 
Ockerson, Chief, Department of Liberal Arts. 
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Our Illustrations 


HE panels adorning our Table of Con- 

tents, as well as six of the illustrations in 

the body of the book, are the work of 

Mr. N. L. Stebbins, Boston’s well-known marine 

photographer. These views were selected from 

a collection numbering in the thousands, which 

Mr. Stebbins has taken during his many years’ 
experience as a professional marine artist. 


“ Eventide,’”— by H. A. Latimer. This ar- 
tistic photogravure frontispiece was engraved 
photographically on steel by the John Andrews 
Company, from an excellent carbon print. 
Photographically, pictorially, and chemically we 
consider this photograph the best submitted, 
and have therefore given it the place of honor. 

“On the Jersey Coast,’”’— by Frank E. Marks. 
A characteristic grey-day view of the sand dunes 


and beaches which line the coast of New Jersey. 
The original was a beautiful soft grey platinum. 


“ A Good Breeze,’—by N. L. Stebbins. A 


picture full of movement and interest. The 
boat and sky are especially well handled. 
“Sunlit Surf,’—by F. L. Silvia. A fasci- 


nating picture of surf. The original from which 
our engraving was made was a very silvery velox 
print, 5 x 7 inches. 

“A Trial of Speed,”—by N. L. Stebbins. 
This excellent photograph of the United States 
Steamship, Kentucky, during her trial of speed, 
conveys at once the immense power and speed 
of this mighty fighting-machine. 

“Light-ship in Fog,’”—by N. L. Stebbins. 
This view shows the famous Sow and Pigs 
Light-ship, located in Vineyard Sound, at the 
east of Long Island. 

“Shamrock III,”— from a bromide enlarge- 
ment by the Eastman Kodak Company. 

“ Reliance,”— by N. L. Stebbins. A beauti- 
fully clear picture, taken on Long Island Sound 
during a trial trip of the new cup defender. 
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“The Golden Clouds of Evening,’’— by S. I. 
Carpenter. One of this worker’s characteristic 
pictures of an evening sea. The original was a 
6% x 8¥% platinum print. 

“A Dutch Courtship,’—by H. S. Welch. 
This clever little 4.x § soft platinum print was 
one of the prize-winning pictures in the Penn- 
sylvania-Harvard Intercollegiate Photographic 
Exhibition of this year. 


“Coming of the Storm,” — This beautiful 
lake-shore photograph was submitted without 
the artist’s name attached. 


“Off Sandy Hook,”—by N. L. Stebbins. 
The steam-yacht, Mindor, in the center of the 
photograph, the ocean-liner Umbria seen through 
the fog. 


“An American Tar,”—by Carl E. Semon. 
An excellent picture of a good representative of 
the American seaman. 


“Fog Lifting,’—by H. A. Latimer. The 
softness of this picture and the movement of 
the water are the points most noticeable in this 
excellent photograph. Our engraving was made 
from an II x 14 platinum print. 


“A Seven-master,’”— by N. L. Stebbins. 
This picture of the seven-masted schooner, 
Thomas W. Lawson, is of considerable interest 
in that this boat is the only one of its kind afloat. 


“The Waves and the Rocks,’—by Chester 
Lane. A characteristic view along the eastern 
coast of New England. Our engraving was made 
from a § x 7 aristo print. 


“Along the Fish Wharves,’—by D. W. 
Weaver. An early morning view near T wharf, 
Boston, the great fish center of the country. Our 
engraving was made from a soft bromide print, 
10x12. The original negative wasa5x7. As 
a result of the enlarging, our reproduction is 
much softer than the original print. 
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Notes and News 


WHITNEY EXPOSURE The Whitney Exposure Meter 
METER seems to be a result of exhaust- 

ive study, although in practical 

use it is only necessary to read the instructions to dis- 
cover that it is a simple and useful little device. After 
struggling with overexposure and underexposure until 
it seems doubtful if the correct time will ever be learned, 
the beginner will find in the exposure meter a true solu- 
tion of his vexatious problem. The professional who 
works under one skylight every day becomes familiar 
with the strength of his light, but there are cases con- 
tinually occurring where a new branch of his work 
causes a doubt, which the Whitney Meter will dispel. 


ANGELO PLATINUM Reports from the various clubs and 
PAPER from a number of leading studios 
would seem to indicate that the 
popular Angelo Platinum Paper is giving better satis- 
faction than ever, and we also understand that the Joe 
di Nunzio Company have had to work hard of late to 
keep up with their orders. Photographers have 
learned that people of refined tastes are attracted by 
the soft black and white tones of platinum paper, and 
it is seen that the Angelo Paper possesses all the quali- 
ties which make for artistic, pictorial effects. The 
heavy, rough surface of the Nobrac grade is particu- 
larly suited for large prints, where a sketchy effect is 
desired. 


TEKSOL, In Teksol one finds a remarkably useful de- 

veloper for both plates or films, and paper. 
The convenient form in which the developing powders 
are put up appeals especially to the tourist, and just 
now, in vacation season, it should have a large sale. 
Teksol is the acme of simplicity, so that the most in- 
experienced amateur may be reasonably sure of ob- 
taining good negatives by using it; and it is economi- 
cal, since several plates can be developed with each 
powder. The Teksa-Mann Company, of Middleboro, 
Mass., are the manufacturers. 


NEW RECORD We have thoroughly tested the New 
PLATE Record Plate, and find it unexcelled for 
all-round use. Negatives are brilliant, 
without harshness, producing exquisite details together 
with a beautiful softness in the half-tones. The extra 
fast grade is excellent for snap shots or for quick ex- 
posures in the studio, while the fast Ortho yields 
very true tones in landscape work, and is well fitted 
for copying paintings or other work where it is desir- 
able to register absolute color-values. 
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HYDE PARK, The now famous name of FILMINN is 
MASS. almost as widespread as KODAK in the 
photographic world, and it stands for 
an article of the same high order of merit. When 
John Becker, of Hyde Park, who is a retired capitalist 
and kodak enthusiast, made his first pocket book to 
file away his own films, he builded wiser than he knew, 
for to-day thousands of kodak users throughout the 
world are indebted to him for a system of filing nega- 
tives that has made the handling of films a pleasure 
and a delight. His book is made of tough Manilla 
paper, almost of the stiffness and consistency of board. 
It is ingeniously put together in such a way that the 
front and back are both utilized for filing purposes. 
Each book will hold twelve negatives, and each case will 
hold twelve books. These cases can be filed away like 
books in a book-case, and the whole arrangement is so 
compact and neat and inexpensive that we advise every 
kodaker in the land to communicate with John Becker, 
and secure his Fr,MINN before the present supply is 
exhausted. 


STEREO- ‘The most ingenious apparatus in the photo- 
SIMPLEX graphic line that we have seen for some 
time is the Stereo-simplex, a simple, me- 
chanical device which, by the pressure of a spring, 
enables the user of any hand or single-lens camera or 
kodak to make stereoscopic pictures at will. The great 
difficulty in using a single lens to take double pictures 
has always been the inability to secure an accurate 
register. With the Stereo-simplex the adjustment is 
so delicate and mathematically correct that the camera 
moves parallel sideways a distance that corresponds 
exactly with the distance between the human eyes. 
The second exposure is thus guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely correct, and the self-adjusting parallel move- 
ment of the camera produces the stereoscopic picture 
every time without fail. A child can manipulate it, 
and it is so compact that it can be easily slipped into 
the pocket. The price is only $1.25, and nobody who 
takes pictures should be withoutit. Address Thomsen 
Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., who manufacture and sell direct 
to the trade. 


BALTIMORE, Meridith Janvier is now at work as an 

MD. artistic photographer in Baltimore, Md., 

taking orders only by the sitting and by 

the print. An article on his work by Osborne I. Yellott 
will appear later in the pages of the PHoTo ERA. 
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‘‘T have a great respect for a person with a specialty,’ 
said an editor of one of our leading magazincs to me 
recently, and mentioned some of his contributors who 
had worked along certain lines till they had become 
authorities in their special fields. 

The day has gone by for the Jack of all trades. To 
succeed in this day and generation one must apply 
himself to some special branch of work, and become 
an expert in the field he has chosen. This truth ap- 
plies with great aptness to photography. There are 
photographic tramps who wander here and there with 
no object in view, and make snap shots of any and 
everything that comes in their way. This unsystem- 
atic way of pursuing the art of photography depletes 
the pocket and adds nothing to the art of photography. 
Do you like portrait work? Then devote yourself to 
that branch of the art. If you prefer landscape pic- 
tures, then study landscapes in all sorts of weather, 
at all times of the day, and at all seasons of the year. 
Whatever branch you choose, devote yourself to making 
your work of the highest type. Pursue your work 
steadily and systematically, and remember that suc- 
cess does not depend on the powers of the art employed, 
but on the culture and skill brought to bear on its 
application. 


ON RETOUCHING NEGATIVES 


The amateur considers retouching a fine art, to be 
mastered after much study and practice. This may be 
true as regards the retouching of portraits, but for 
the remedying of defects in negatives, obliterating 
scratches, stopping out pinholes, etc., one can easily 
master the process. 

The materials needed are an easel, or rest, for the 
negative, a few pencils, a sable brush, and two cakes 
of moist water-color. 

Retouching frames may be bought, but one can make 
one with very little expense, which will answer all the 
purposes of the more expensive apparatus. Procure a 
piece of quarter-inch board, twenty inches long and 
fourteen inches wide. In the center cut a hole the 
size of the largest negative used in one’s camera. 
Around the edge of this opening tack narrow strips of 
wood, allowing them to project over far enough to just 
catch the negative, after the manner of a printing- 
frame. Next take two strips of wood, each twelve 
inches long, an inch wide, and half an inch thick, and 
attach them by small hinges to one end of the board at 
the corners. At each side of the board in the middle 
fasten by a screw a small strip of wood, with a hook in 


the free end. In the outside of each support fasten a 


small staple, and when the board is wanted for use 
open the supports, hook the strips of wood to the 
staples, and set the frame on the table, and you have 
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Specially designed for the Amateur Photograph *r and the Beginner. 
Conducted by Elizabeth Flint ‘Vade. 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


as firm a retouching easel as one needs. When using 
have the open side toward the window, and lay a piece 
of white paper under the frame to serve as a reflector. 

The retouching pencils are the Kohinor, the numbers 
being 5 and 4 B’s, and the Hardmuth, No. 1, Negro 
pencil. Cut them in long, slender points, leaving at 
least half an inch of lead free from wood, and grind 
the points to needle sharpness. A piece of emery 
paper tacked to a block of wood is very convenient for 
renewing the point when it becomes dulled. 

The water-color paints are lampblack and Prussian 
blue, and the brush is a soft sable, with a fine point. 
The brush should not be too long or too thick. 

Retouching varnish may be bought ready prepared, 
or one may prepare his own from either of the following 


formulas : 
Sandarac . ‘ 14 ounce 
Alcohol . 3 Ounces 
Castor oil . 40 grains 


sandarac in the alcohol, and shake 
Shake 


Put the gum 
well until dissolved; then add the castor oil. 
well before using. 

A simple retouching varnish is made by adding 
dammar gum to turpentine in the proportion of forty 
grains of the gum to one ounce of turpentine. 

Another retouching, varnish which gives a nice grain 
for working is made as follows: 


Gum dammar . 70 grains 
Yellow resin. : 6 drams 
Oilofturpentine . 2 ounces 


In beginning the practice of retouching it is wiser to 
experiment on poor negatives, as first efforts are not 
Pinholes are the most common of 
all defects in negatives. learn to fill 
these up so that they will not be noticeable in the 


always successful. 
One can soon 


finished print. 

Take a drop or two of retouching varnish on a bit 
of surgeon’s cotton, and rub lightly and evenly over 
the spots, and put to dry in a place free from dust. 
When dry, place in the retouching frame, and put over 
it a piece of opaque paper, with a hole an inch or two 
in diameter opening over the spots to be retouched, 
This protects the film and also shuts off all light from 
the rest of the negative. 

If the hole is a small one it may be filled with the 
retouching pencil, using the Negro pencil, and taking 
great care that the pencil mark does not touch the 
film. If it isa large hole then the brush and water- 
color must be used. Moisten the brush and rub it on 
the cake of lampblack. 
fine point and should be rather moist. 


The brush must be turned to 
With the great- 
est of care touch the spot directly in the center. Rinse 
the brush ; turn it again to a fine point, and work the 
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paint carefully toward the edges of the spot, taking 
great care that none of the paint touches the film. Let 
the paint dry, and if it is not as dense as the surround- 
ing film repeat the process. If the operation is not 
successful, the color may be wiped off with a bit of 
surgeon’s cotton dipped in alcohol, and the process 
repeated, 

If there is a scratch on the film it can be successfully 
filled by using the Kohinor 5 B, sharpened to a needle 
point. 

If a negative has harsh contrasts they can be soft- 
ened by going over the shadows with the Negro 
pencil, and blending the pencil marks with a crayon 
stump. 

In portraits, freckles and heavy shadows are easily 
removed by touching them with the soft, needle- 
pointed pencil. 

To block out undesirable backgrounds apply a thin 
solution of lampblack to the glass side of the negative. 
A thin coat obscures the background, and a heavy coat 
blocks it out entirely. For completely blocking out 
the background use Gihon’s opaque. It costs fifty 
cents a cake and lasts indefinitely. 

Negatives may be treated from the glass side, and 
one with artistic training will find this a most satisfac- 
tory method of softening contrasts. Take a piece of 
onion-skin paper; moisten it slightly, and lay it on 
the glass side of the negative, smoothing out all air 
blisters and insuring perfect contact. Paste at the 
edges while the paper is still moist. Put the negative 
in the printing-frame with the glass side uppermost, 
and with the Negro pencil go over it carefully, work- 
ing up detail in the shadows. Have a print from 
the negative pinned to the board as a guide in the 
retouching. 

Instead of tissue paper one may flow the back of 
the negative with ground-glass solution, which makes 
an excellent medium for pencil work. 

In landscapes where, in order to obtain prints of the 
clouds, the other part of the picture must be much over- 
printed, an equalized print may be made by coloring a 
little of the ground-glass solution with Prussian blue, 
applying it to the back of the negative over the land- 
scape parts. This covering retards the printing, so 
that the sky and landscape print in the same time 
without either being over- or under-printed. 


Are you interested in decorative, photography? If 
so, do you use blue-print paper. There is no printing 
medium which lends itself so well to real decorative 
work. It might well be called the versatile paper of 
the photographer. 

Suppose one wishes to possess something out of the 
orditary in the way of a fan. The blue-print can be 
used very effectively to produce it. If the fan to be 
decorated is of a Japanese or palm-leaf shape, cut a 
piece of blue-print paper a little larger than the fan, 
and in the middle print a marine, selecting one with 
plenty of clouds in the sky. A vignetted picture is 
perhaps more artistic than one printed in square or 
oval. Mask all the paper except where the print will 
appear. 

Scatter over the glass support of the printing-frame 
small leaves or ferns; place the blue-print paper over 
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it, and fasten on the back of the frame. Set in the 
sun until the spaces between the leaves are deeply 
bronzed. Remove from the frame, wash and dry. 
When dry paste it on the fan with a very thin coating 
of paste, applying the paste to the fan rather than to 
the back of the print. Trim the edge and bind with 
blue lute-string ribbon or with blue paper the color of 
the blue-print. Vein the leaves with French blue in 
very light, delicate lines. Another way of decorating 
the plain part of the paper is to mask the print, put it 
in the frame, and scatter rice or kernels of corn on the 
glass. Set in the sun until the paper is well bronzed. 
Brush off the rice and hold the frame in the sun just 
long enough to turn the white figures a little. Wash 
and dry. The design will be light blue figures on a 
dark blue ground. 

Japanese rice paper sensitized with the blue-print 
solution makes very pretty fans, the soft, yellowish 
tone of the paper harmonizing well with the blue, 

Pasteboard frames for photographs may be covered 
with blue-print paper, on which has been printed ap- 
propriate designs. At one of the lower corners of the 
frame might be printed a small marine, and in the op- 
posite corner some reeds or marsh grasses, while the 
top might show a cloud effect. Print in the clouds 
very lightly, so that they will look as if done in water- 
color. 

Dinner and luncheon cards may be very charmingly 
decorated with blue-prints. Take celluloid squares; 
sensitize them with the blue-print solution, and print 
on them pictures of boats or water scenes, These cards 
are also very pretty cut in panel shape and decorated 
with a long, slim picture. The name of the guest may 
be printed on the card with gold water-color paint, or 
in French blue to match the color of the print. 


Another dainty card is made of Whatman drawing- 
paper, sensitized with blue-print solution, and cut in 
small oblongs. Print a picture on the card, and when 
washed and dried attach it to the center of a cream- 
white ribbon the width of the card and three times its 
length. Paste a plain card to the back, and on this 
letter the name of the guest and the date of the lunch- 
eon or dinner. Arranged in this way the ribbon comes 
between the card and the print, and later may be used 
for a book-mark. Instead of pictures, one may ar- 
range tiny flowers or leaves on the plain glass of the 
frame, place the blue paper over.it, and print. The 
paper is flashed in the sun just enough to give a slight 
tinge to the design, and when the print is dry veins or 
markings of the leaves are outlined in pale blue. The 
name of the guest may be printed on the card after 
this fashion: On a piece of thin, ground glass, the size 
of the printing-frame, write on the ground side the 
name of the guest with India ink, or trace it with 
lampblack and a fine brush. Use it as a negative and 
prin® it on the card in the space reserved for it, of 
course masking the print on which the design has 
been made, 

One of the prettiest things which I ever saw done 
with blue-prints was the decorations made for a boy’s 
room. Unlike most boys he was very fond of blue, and 
like most boys he was very fond of boats and water. 
While he was away on a summer’s outing his room 
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was redecorated in a warm cream color, with pale blve 
ceiling. There was a wainscotting in the room about 
five feet high, and above this was a band of blue-prints, 
the subjects being boats and marines alternating. 
Above the pictures was lettered in blue and gold: ‘I 
saw a Ship a-sailing, a-sailing on the sea,’’ ete. A tiny 
band of gold paper finished the prints at the top. 

Plain opal plates may be sensitized with the blue- 
print solution, and printed after the manner of a pho- 
tograph, and make decorative transparencies. 

Japanese vellum sensitized with blue-print solution, 
and the picture printed on the sheet with a wide 
margin, make up into interesting little booklets. 

Spoiled plates cleaned and cut into sizes for a glass 
box may be decorated with blue-prints applied to the 
glass by optical contact. After the prints are dry they 
are backed with gilt paper. Plates 4x 5 in size will 
make the top and bottom to a box, the ends and sides 
being made of the plates cut to make the four sides. 
The glasses are bound with ribbon and overhanded 
together after they have been decorated with the blue- 
prints. 

There is no limit to the uses of the versatile blue- 
print. 

HISTORICAL PICTURE GUILD 

Mr. J. T. Dye, manager of the Art Department of 
Ward & Gow, No. 1 Union square, New York, has 
volunteered to take charge of all the New York State 
historical photographs sent to the Historical Picture 
Guild, make a complete record of same, and when as 
complete as possible forward them to headquarters. 
Will all New York members of the Historic Picture 
Guild take notice of this announcement and forward 
their pictures to Mr. Dye at the address designated ? 
Mr. Dye’s services are greatly appreciated, and we 
hope his example will inspire others to as helpful 
efforts. 

A very interesting picture has just reached us from 
C. 1. Morehouse, of Southern Pines, N.C. The picture 
is of the Cornwallis mulberry tree. This tree is now 
in the center of a cotton-field, and it is said that Lord 
Cornwallis tethered his horse to the tree, which at 
that time was a young sapling. The horse, being 
hungry, bit off the center shoots, so the story runs, 
and the fact that the tree has no center would seem to 
prove the truth of the tale. The tree is hollow, and 
three persons can stand inside it at one time. After 
the camp was abandoned a silver spoon, bearing the 
Cornwallis crest, was picked up under the tree. This 
spoon is now in a historical museum in England. 

ROUND ROBIN GUILD GROUPS 

In the March number of the PHoTo ERA a sugges- 
tion was given on the forming of Round Robin Guild 
Groups, for the exchanging or sending prints round 
the circle, the number being limited to seven members. 
Some of our members who would like to form groups: 
Mr. J. T. Dye, manager of Art Department, Ward & 
Gow, No. I Union square, New York. Mr. Dye would 
like to form a group of amateurs interested in some 
one special branch of photography, as he thinks it 
would be more mutually helpful. Mr. C. C. Praker, 
No. 413 Fifteenth street, Port Huron, Mich., would 
like to form a Round Robin Guild Group. Mr. Praker 
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is president of the Port Huron Camera Club, and well 
up in photography, but thinks that much benefit may 


be derived from the exchanging of ideas through the 
Guild Groups. 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES 

F. Haven. — To make a reversed negative for use in 
the Collotype process the film of the negative is stripped 
from the glass and transferred to another glass, face 
down. If films are used the negative may be reversed 
in the frame, printing from the back side. The cellu- 
loid is so thin that there is no blurring of the image. 
To strip the film the plate is coated with rubber solu- 
tion (bought ready prepared), and allowed to dry. 
The solution is poured oyer the plate atter the manner 
of applying varnish to a negative, ard the surplus 
drained back into the bottle. When thoroughly dry 
the negative is coated with collodion. /, bath of acetic 
acid is prepared, the proportion being one ounce of 
acetic acid to five of water. The collodion-coated 
negative is cut around the edge with a sharp knife, 
leaving a small margin. The negative is next placed 
in the acid bath. A bath of clean water containing the 
plate to which the film is to be transferred is made 
ready, the negative lifted from the acid, washed care- 
fully, and then the edges tried to see if it will leave 
the plate. If not it is returned tothe acid bath. When 
it is ready to strip tip the tray so that one end of the 
negative is out of the solution. Start at one corner 
and gently lift the film. As soon as it is loose lift it 
into the tray of clean water, of course turning the film 
face down. Lift the plate from the water and the film 
will be found adhering to it without air-bubbles, but if 
by any chance air bubbles should appear they may be 
removed by pressing down with a piece of wet absorbent 
cotton. The plate to which the film is transferred 
should be about an inch larger than the original plate. 

Karl K.— Yes, films sometimes, through careless- 
ness, are rolled so that the black paper comes between 
the lens and the film. When you find such a roll, 
return it to the manufacturers and they will send you 
a good one in its place. 

Katherine Bingham. —I do not know of any simpler 
way of tinting mounts than by the air brush which 
you mention. I have seen them done by a thin wash 
of water-color. To do this, have the color thin and 
apply with a wide, camel’s-hair brush with even washes. 

Benton G.— You may obtain the paper for mounts 
at this office. The recent covers of the PHOTO ERA 
show some of the tints. A sample package of colors 
will be sent you on application. 

Bertha Snow.— To copy cuts from books use a sup- 
port of a heavy piece of wood, put the book against it, 
and fasten the part from which the picture is to be 
made to the board by means of two flat strips of wood 
in this way. In each end of the block of wood fasten 
two screws, turning them into the wood about half 
way. Take stout rubber straps, catch them over the 
screw heads and then over the ends of the sticks. 
This will keep the leaf flat, and a correct copy without 
distorted lines may be made. When it is possible to 
do so, have the picture bottom side up. This will give 
an image right side up, and the sharp focus will be 
more easily obtained. 
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